SALISBURY

in brilliant colour, the windows contained their original glass
and the twelve altars and chantry chapels were in use. Salis-
bury, which suffered little at the Reformation, underwent a
purgation in the eighteenth century at the hands of Wyatt
who destroyed the Beauchamp and Hungerford chapels, which
offended his ideas of symmetry, and rearranged the tombs
(losing some of the occupants in the process) in order to pro-
duce thatc neat and effective ' appearance so much admired at
the time.

After the spire, the most loved features of the Cathedral
are the Cloisters, with their old cedars, and the matchless
Close. Since the land was the property of the bishop there was
no crowding of houses right up to the Cathedral. Instead,
guarded by their gates, the lovely houses of the Close encircle
at a distance the wide expanse of green on which the Cathedral
stands. Many royal visitors have stayed in the King's House
within the Close, not all of them on happy occasions. Here
Richard III stayed when he condemned the Duke of Bucking-
ham to be executed in the market place; James I and Charles I
were frequent visitors ; James II was here in November 1688
when his throne was in the balance, and only two weeks later
his successor, William of Orange, slept in the same room. It is
difficult to believe that the peaceful Close was the scene of a
fierce fight in 1645 between Royalists and the Parliamentarians,
It is easier to people the Close with the characters from Trol-
lope's novels about * Barchester '.

Outside the gates of the Close, Salisbury has been since
1227 a busy market town, the centre of the wool trade.  Defoe
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